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" might have ascertained from the teachings of history ", he says, " that 
he could not possibly divorce the Bulgaria of the north from the Bul- 
garia of the south by the childish device of giving it a new name. 
He might have learned from the lessons of geography that the occupa- 
tion of Cyprus could not control the caravan road between Trebizond 
and Tabriz" (IV. 186). Beaconsfield's apologists would probably re- 
tort that he succeeded in preventing Russia from occupying Constan- 
tinople, and in riveting England's hold on the Suez Canal — the two 
objects which the British then regarded, and probably still regard, as 
indispensable to the furtherance of British interests. But however read- 
ers may differ from Walpole's opinions, they can hardly impugn the 
accuracy of his statements. 

The most unusual chapter of all is that which discusses ritual and 
religion. The internecine quarrels of the various parties of the Church 
of England, their appeals from church to Parliament, and the desperate 
efforts to maintain at least a semblance of orthodoxy, are here described 
with sober fairness. Possibly, had Walpole lived, he might have added 
a page or two of resume, so that we might see at a glance where this 
struggle left the Established Church. Walpole's own views can be in- 
ferred in his brief survey of the diffusion of the evolution theory and of 
agnosticism. Incidentally he pays tribute to Tennyson as the represen- 
tative poet of the age. 

There are other noteworthy sections — on the early Home Rule move- 
ment, on the state telegraphs, on Plimsoll's efforts to protect seamen, 
for instance — which deserve special mention. In a review like the 
present, however, it is necessary to define, if possible, the main char- 
acteristics. Walpole's work deserves to become the standard for readers 
who are not pursuing minute investigation of details. Several of his 
short monographs are the best in English on their several subjects. He 
writes from a full store of information, in a judicial temper, and with 
the conviction, which happily still survives in England, that history is 
written to be read. 

William Roscoe Thayer. 



The Rise and Decline of the Free Trade Movement. By W. Cun- 
ningham, D.D., F.B.A., Honorable Fellow of Gonville and 
Caius College. (Cambridge: University Press. 1905. Pp. x, 
212.) 

In this second edition of his work on the free trade movement, Pro- 
fessor Cunningham has made only unimportant changes, barring the 
addition to it of two addresses, already separately published, one on 
The Real Richard Cobden, and one entitled Back to Adam Smith. The 
book is really a political tract but not for that reason less worthy the 
attention of the historian. The use of the historical argument in mod- 
ern political and economic discussion has become increasingly important 
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and nowhere has its significance been greater than in the field of com- 
mercial policy. The most influential protectionist work of the nine- 
teenth century was List's National System, and the most striking charac- 
teristic of that work was the use of the historical method. This does 
not mean simply an attempt to prove the economic benefits or evils of 
particular tariff measures by a study of industrial statistics but rather 
the broader attempt to interpret tariff questions in the light of great 
political and social changes, including not only changes in economic 
conditions but also changes in national ambitions and ideals. Of pecu- 
liar interest is the fact that in the great tariff discussion which has 
agitated England since Chamberlain threw down his challenge in May, 
1903, the economists have very largely divided according to their devo- 
tion to the theoretical or the historical method. The great theoretical' 
writers, such as Marshall at Cambridge and Edgeworth at Oxford, have 
remained true to the orthodox free trade teaching, while the economic 
historians, especially Cunningham, Ashley and Hewins have become 
champions of the Chamberlain programme. This is doubtless pri- 
marily due to the fact that the historians have approached modern eco- 
nomic problems in the light of the whole course of national political 
growth. Protectionism in England is but one phase of imperialism and 
both of them are primarily political rather than economic in their 
character. 

We are prepared, then, to find Dr. Cunningham saying in his pref- 
ace : " It hardly seems possible that anyone, who has been influenced by 
the political ideas of Sir John Seeley and is true to the economic teach- 
ing of Adam Smith should hesitate. I hope to march with the men who 
have wisdom to reconsider a decision, honesty to acknowledge a blunder, 
and courage to try to retrieve it." This does not mean that the author 
looks on the free trade movement as a " blunder " in its inception. He 
traces briefly but sympathetically the efforts of Pitt, Huskisson and Peel, 
and the period of the commercial treaties after i860. The blunder, 
according to his views, lay in the exaggerated views of the free traders 
and the holding to their doctrine as a dogma of absolute truth, after 
all the changes that have taken place. Despite the advantages which 
came to England from a generation of " one-sided free-trade ", she was 
coming to the period of " the great divide " in which the growth of 
rival industrial nations and the decay of her own resources have brought 
her face to face with the problem of maintaining her prestige among 
the nations. This problem, the author believes, is not to be solved by 
the continuance of a policy of unlimited " cosmopolitan competition ", 
but by a new " imperial system " of co-operation and interdependence 
among all parts of the empire. 

So far as either his historical account of the movement or his analysis 
of the present situation is concerned, Dr. Cunningham gives us little 
that is new. It is not so much a history as an interpretation of familiar 
events, which derives its importance from the nature of the modern 
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problem and the authority of the interpreter. Naturally the reader's 
opinion will be largely determined by his own attitude toward the prob- 
lem itself. He, no more than the author, can escape the personal basis 
of judgment. Even the orthodox free trader, however, will recognize 
that this tract is written in a more moderate vein and with a greater 
effort at fairness than is much of the literature of the controversy. 
The author feels the wrench of breaking with the great names of the 
past, and with characteristic English conservatism he tries to show that 
the really great leaders were not extremists and had many points of 
contact with the modern notions. This is especially marked in his two 
new chapters on Adam Smith and Cobden. In the case of the latter, 
at least, the effort seems rather far-fetched. To Mongredien, the 
Cobden Club historian, Cobden was a moral hero endowed with eco- 
nomic infallibility. To a writer like Fuchs he was a shrewd manufac- 
turer with a keen eye to the profits of the cotton trade. Doubtless " the 
real Richard Cobden " was neither of these and yet it seems futile to 
try and save him as an object of sympathy for the modern imperialists. 
Underneath any divergence of economic theorizing between them lies 
the deeper and ineradicable difference of divergent ideals as to the mis- 
sion and destiny of England and her colonies. 

Henry C. Emery. 



The Government of England. By A. Lawrence Lowell, Profes- 
sor of the Science of Government in Harvard University. In 
two volumes. (New York: The Macmillan Company. 1908. 
Pp. xv, 570; viii, 563.) 
Mr. Lowell has admirably succeeded in a task which no other stu- 
dent of political science — English or American — has attempted. Even 
to enumerate all the departments of government activity that are com- 
prehended in his Government of England would absorb at least half of 
the space assigned for this review. Six full pages of the first volume 
are occupied with the table of contents — the headings to the sixty-seven 
chapters into which the two volumes are divided. Here it must suffice 
to state that Mr. Lowell begins at the top and works downward. He 
begins with the crown; then proceeds to deal with Parliament, the cab- 
inet and the state departments, and with the relations of the colonies 
to the mother-country. Then having described the governmental and 
ecclesiastical machinery, the law courts and the political activities of 
which Whitehall and Westminster are the centres, he takes leave of 
official London and devotes himself to municipal government in its sev- 
eral aspects in the local government areas of the metropolis and of 
provincial England. 

Even this brief outline of Mr. Lowell's great work will afford a 
basis for the statement at the outset that he has succeeded in a task 
which no other student of the English governmental system has at- 



